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was indeed the informant of Mr. DriscolTs dispatch,
it would have been far better if it had been frankly
avowed at once; if he could have seen his way to
have been as outspoken to President Benes as he
apparently was to the American Press some of the
ambiguity of the next four months might perhaps
have been avoided, and the Czechs taken in time the
requisite steps to meet German demands and retain
their sovereignty.

But during the thmfweek-end in May a mysterious
crisis which gathered^and dispersed in the course
of forty-eight hours, profoundly shook the best of
intentions, and left Europe's statesmen dismayed.
When it was all over, Europe realized that it had
been on the brink of war.   It was only averted by
Anglo-French solidarity in support of the Czech
Government and that Government's prompt deter-
mination to call up reservists in face of German
troop  concentrations near the  Czech border.   A
distinguished American commentator has given.it
as his considered view that war probably was nearer
at this moment than it had yet been at any time
since the Armistice.   The action taken by Britain
and France was in several respects similar to that
at Nyon, but in both cases, as Mr. Chamberlain
realized and as Hitler underlined, the Democracies'
bloodless   victory   only   increased   the   Dictators'
resolve to collaborate and reach their objective by
some other means and at some other time.   The
attitude of Poland had been of great importance and
was elucidated in response to definite requests from
London and Paris. Berlin was told by Warsaw that
in the event of Czechoslovakia's dismemberment,
Polish neutrality could not be guaranteed.   Well-
informed quarters in the Central European capitals
were convinced that it was the British initiative
even more than the French that had saved the day.